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THE ACCOMMODATION BIUL. 


CHAPTER I, 
One gloomy evening in autumn, two young men 
might have been seen arm-in-arm, and in close 
, conversation, emerging into Cheapside from one 
; Of the narrow streets which branch from that 
| great London thoroughfare. The gas-lights, which 
threw a broad and bright glare upon the pavement, 
- || would also have shown to an intelligent and quick 
| observer that the conntenance of one of these 
young men was troubled and expressive of inde- 


cision, and ¢hat in the other there were indica- 
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tions of reckless boldness, Had such an observer 
overheard the subdued but earnest conversation of 
these passengers, his impressions concerning the 
character of their minds would probably have been 
confirmed; and had he followed up his curious 
observation, and traced their ultimate proceed- 
ings, he would, with some justice, have set them 
down under two distinct heads—the TempteEp and 
the TemrreEr. 

Observed or not, they threaded their way through 
the busy and noisy street, until they arrived at a 
stationer’s shop window. There they stopped; the 
bolder one of the two entered, purchased a bill 
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stamp, then again trod the pavement, and, taking 
the arm of his friend, passed on. 

A little later, and the two young men were 
seated at an obscure table in a coffee-room, near 
London Bridge. Coffee was before them, and a 
writing case and inkstand beside it. 

* Now then,” said the elder, “as I have to 
get the needful, I draw upon you, of course; you 
accept :” and he dipped a pen into the ink, “ Will 
twenty-five do for you?” 

“ T think, after all, I had rather drop it—not go 
any further, I mean. I don’t much like having to 
do with such things,” said the timid one. 

* Nonsense, Wilson; what do you mean? Come, 
don’t back out now; unless, indeed, you know any 
better way.” 

“T wish I did, Maxwell,” responded Wilson, 
with a groan; “ but there is no other way, and I 
dare not go home without cash.” 

** Well then, come; you need not be faint-hearted 
about it. You will be able to meet this when the 
time comes round; and if not, we will get it re- 
newed, that’s all. The thing is done every day. 
It is for your good, you know. I shall get nothing 
by it, only the risk.” 

Wilson faintly expressed thanks to his friend, 
who proceeded glibly with his pen to draw upon 
Wilson for the sum of twenty-five pounds, “ Value 
received,” a bill at three months. 

“ Now, just accept it, and it is done.” 

* All but turning it into money,” replied Wilson, 
with an attempt-to smile, as he wrote across the 
face of the bill. 

“That will soon be done. Wait here half an 
hour, and I will be with syou ‘by that time,” said 
Maxwell, putting the aeeeptance in his pocket- 
book, and leaving the table. In another minute 
Wilson was alone, his face’buried in his hands. This 
was his first attempt to:raise:money on an accom- 
modation bill, He will get hardened by and by. 

The Society of Friends, or the Quakers—as 





at least, without any intended disrespect, called— 
have reason to congratulate themselves on ‘the 
morality which governs their transactions at home, 
or in the»wider world, and the prudence with which 
their domestic and commercial affairs are generally 
conducted. Turnmg to avolume of counsels and 
warnings, published under the sanction of that 
society, we find the following plain-spoken and 
emphatic caution. 

“ We warn all against a most pernicious prac- 
tice, too much prevailing amongst the trading part 
of mankind, which hath often issued in the utter 
ruin of those concerned therein ; viz., that of paper 
eredit by what are called Accommodation Bills, 
with endorsements and acceptances, to give an ap- 
pearance of value without an intrinsic reality: a 
practice highly unbecoming that uprightness which 
ought to appear in every member of our religious 
society, and of which practice we therefore think it 
our incumbent duty to declare our disapprobation 
and disunity with, as absolutely inconsistent with 
the truth we make profession of.” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaims a dashing, specu- 
lating man of business; “the principle may be 
good, but it cannot be carried out; we must have 
recourse to accommodation bills. Business cannot 
be carried on without them.” 








members of that society are popularly and, now] 


The best answer to be given to this is, that 
business zs carried on without them. 

Wilson had not the excuse which « trader might 
urge for occasionally secking temporary relief in 
this way. He was not a tradesman; and while 
he impatiently awaits the return of his friend, we 
may go back five years in his history, and carry 
our thoughts with us to a small rural cottage | 
about twenty miles from London. | 

In that cottage, one bright summer’s day, and | 
seated by a work-table strewed with many tokens | 
of female industry, but then unemployed, except in 
mind, was a fair young girl. Near her sat an aged | 
man; and, still nearer—leaning, indeed, over the | 
back of her chair—was young Wilson. 

He was in high spirits. He had just entered | 
upon a situation that promised to be permanent. 
His salary was a hundred pounds a-year, with an | 
advance in prospect. And he now claimed Mary 
Linton’s hand in marriage. Mary was an orphan, 
and the aged man was her grandfather. 

TI will not oppose it if you both wish it,” said 
Mr. Linton ; “ but if you take my advice, you will | 
wait a little longer.” 

Mary blushed, and looked disconcerted; and | 
Wilson seemed, by his gestures, to be impatient 
and vexed. | 

“You are yet young, both of you,” continued | 
Myr. Linton. | 

“T am past twenty-three, my dear sir,’ 
Wilson; “and Mary is within a year of it.” 

* And to seventy-three,” said the aged man, 
“twenty-three seems young. At any rate, would 
it not be better to wait one year longer—only 
one? You would then, my young friend, be settled 
in your situation, and perhaps have received some 
advance in salary. A hundred a-year is not much 
for a married couple with no other resources.” 

“Oh, we shall live very frugally, sir,” replied 
Wilson: “shall we not, Mary? There are many 
who ‘begin upon less than a hundred a-year. We 
willssave:money, depend upon it, sir.” 

Mr. Linton shook his head. ‘“ You will have to 
give up many luxuries, my young friend; and 
Mary must work and plan to make both ends 
a A hundred a-year will not keep a servant, 

a’ fgg 

“T shall not want one, dear grandfather,” the 
fair young girl whispered. 

“A hundred a-year will not afford you many 
cigars, Albert, nor such fine things as this ;”” and 
the old man gently laid his hand upon Wilson’s, 
on the little finger of which a ring glistened. 

“T don’t mean to smoke after I am married, 
sir; and one does not buy rings every day.” 

“Well, please yourselves, dears; and may the 
blessing which maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow, 
rest upon your union. I have neither inclination 
nor ability to control your wishes. _Be honest, 
sober, and industrious, both of you; and with 
health and strength, and the blessing of God, 
your hundred a-year may be as good as some 
men’s thousand. But remember, Albert—remem- 
ber, Mary, that it is but a hundred! and don’t go 
beyond it ; live within it, and don’t get into debt, 
and you may be happy.” 

Two months after this, the young couple were 
married; and in less than two years Mr. Linton 


replied 





died. He had nothing of value=-of money value— 
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to leave to his granddaughter, for his chief sup- 
port had been derived from a life annuity. 

Meanwhile, the young couple had commenced 

xu ‘* apmg on a scale corresponding with their 
limited income. Their home was the first-floor of 
a small house in Walworth, belonging to a grocer, 
whoze shop was beneath. For a time, all had been 
brigut and promising. The hundred pounds a-year 
was soon advanced to a hundred and twenty; and 
wth this, although not the cleverest of econo- 
aists, Wilson and his young wife had contrived, 
during these two years, to keep themselves free 
from debt, and thus far out of danger. Wilson 
himself had partially—not entirely—kept his pro- 
mise of cutting off the superfluous luxuries in 
which he was rather prone to indulge while single; 
and Mary had been to him a good, painstaking, 
and affectionate wife. 

But (ah, these dus /) there was one grand de- 
ficiency in both Mary and her husband. We might 
go farther back in their several histories to trace 
and exemplify this deficiency ; but this is a sketch, 
and not a history. Besides which, this retrograde 
way of telling a tale is sometimes perplexing to 
the reader. We have also to bear in mind that 
we left Wilson very abruptly in a coffee-room near 
London Bridge. 

This deficiency, then, was in religious principle. 
In name they were Christians; and, inasmuch as 
they paid a decent regard to the common and out- 
ward observances of Christianity, they were sup- 
posed to be Christians. But they did not really 
love Christ; they had not really turned their backs 
upon “ the world lying in the wicked one.” One 
was their master, but that one was not Jesus. A 
religious education, pious example, parental coun- 
sels and prayers, had all given a religious ¢oze to 
the character of these young people ; but the spirit 
of life was wanting. Ah! how many in the great 
metropolis—how many in every city, town, and vil- 
lage of Great Britain—are there in this same un- 
satisfactcry and dangerous position ! 

Then the young wife was deficient in the know- 

ledge and experience which would better have fitted 
her to be the companion and housekeeper of such a 
one as her husband. She thought she managed 
well when, during the first two years of her mar- 
ried life, she kept her expenses within the bounds 
of her husband’s earnings ; when, therefore, in the 
following years; other sources of expense opened 
upon her, she was driven to her wit’s end to ma- 
nage at all, and she managed badly. This, by 
degrees, soured her temper a little, and her hus- 
band’s a good deal. 
* Wilson himself was deficient in moral firmness ; 
that firmness which enables a man at once to re- 
sist temptation, and to deny himself; but it was 
not until two or three years had passed away that 
this deficiency was prominently and painfully ma- 
nifested. 


At about this period, Wilson became acquainted 
with Maxwell. And here we might again digress 


into a history of this young man. But it must 
suffice to say, that by him, as by a stronger spirit, 
the weaker-minded Wilson had been drawn into 
many irregularities and expensive habits, which de- 
tached him from home, and had, at length, plunged 
him into difficulties, from which the means of 

temporary relief had been presented to him in the 





form of an accommodation bill. And this brings 
us to the point from which we just now started. 

The hali-hour had passed away, and Wilson was 
still alone. He looked impatiently at the clock. 
Slowly and heavily every tick fell upon his ear: it 
had seemed an hour, at least, since Maxwell left 
him. At length, his companion returned. 

“ It’s all right,” said Maxwell, seating himself; 
“and here is the needful.” 

He laid the money before his friend. It was 
considerably short of twenty-five pounds. Wilson 
counted it with a nervous hand, and recounted it. 
“This is a heavy discount,” he said. 

“ It is the best I could do for you, my dear fel- 
low; those discounters will make us pay for it. I 
have known fifty, sixty, and even seventy per cent. 
taken for discount. This is only twenty-five; so 
you may think yourself well off.” 

** Our house only pays five per cent.,” said Wil- 
son, gloomily, as he took up the little heap of gold 
and silver. 

“ That is a different thing,” replied Maxwell ; 
“a regular trade bill is one thing, and an accom- 
modation bill is another. We deal at another sort 
of shop too; we could not get in with our gover- 
nors, if we were to try.” 

Wilson Imew this, and in a more cheerful tone 
he thanked his friend for the assistance he had 
given; and asked him to name his own remunera- 
tion for the trouble he had taken. 

“Nonsense, Wilson; I thought you knew me 
better. {You shall do the same for me some day, 
and then we shall be quits. However, we will 
have just one glass over it, if you like, and then I 
must be off.” 

Half an hour later, and Wilson was on his road 
homewards, at once excited and depressed. The 
money in his pocket—a rare thing of late had it 
been for him to have any money therewould pay 
off his landlord’s pressing demands and a long 
accumulated baker’s bill; but the thoughts of how, 
in three months’ time, the money could be forth- 
coming, and of the sum which he had sacrificed 
to obtain this temporary assistance, took off the 
edge of his satisfaction. In this state of mind he 
reached his home. 

* * * * & 

The three months passed rapidly away. “ With 
whom does time gallop?” asks a certain writer. 
With the man who has put his name to a bill 
which he is not in a position to honour, we may 
with truth reply. It was so with Wilson. Night 
after night he had lain sleepless, and tossing un- 
easily on his bed. He had this bill to meet, and 
he did not know how he should meet it. He was 
in debt besides. He had thought how easy it 
would be to save money on a hundred a-year; he 
was sadly involved with a hundred and twenty. A 
few days more, and the bill would be due. True, 
there was the hope of renewal; a faint hope, which 
was soon to be blasted. On his return homewards 
one evening, he was met by Maxwell. 

“Wilson, my good fellow, I am sorry to say, we 
cannot get that bill renewed. It is balancing time, 
the old fellow will be rusty, and we shall lose our 
hold on him for the time to come. You must 
manage to meet it.” 

“T cannot,” replied Wilson, gloomily: “ why did 
you not tell me this before ?” . 
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“ Why, really, I thought you would have no 
difficulty. What is to be done ?” 

“T can do nothing. Can you help me ?” 

“ Impossible, just now. In a few months’ time 
we can raise the wind again ; but now —” 

Wilson did not wait to hear more. To drown 
his despair he entered a public-house. When he 
reached home, he was half stupified. His poor, 
pale, anxious wife ventured a remonstrance, and he 
abused her as the cause of his annoyances :—poor 
Mary! The next morning, haggard with sleepless- 
ness and remorse, and headache, he made his way 
to the counting-house of his employers. Two days 
later and the bill would be due. 

That evening, just as Wilson was leaving his 
desk, one of the partners of his house called him 
aside. With a beating heart and stricken con- 
science, the young man followed. 

“Mr. Wilson,” said his employer, “we have 
observed of late that you have been far from well. 
We fear that confinement and application to busi- 
ness have been injurious to you; and we do not wish 
to draw too heavily upon the health and spirits of 
our young men. You have not had a holiday 
lately. If you like—it is now a slack time—you 
may take a week or two; and if you have any 
friends in the country whom you would like to 
visit, I will personally pay your expenses,” and he 
placed a five-pound note in the trembling hands of 
the young man. 

Wilson attempted to thank his considerate em- 
pe: but the thanks were choked in utterance 

y contending feelings. 

“ And stay, this is not all I have to say. You 
have a young family, we believe; and it has been 
our intention, all through the past year, to raise 
your salary, for the present as well as for the future ; 
you are to receive a hundred and fifty pounds. I 
see you have drawn the full amount of your last 
quarter, so that we have nothing to give you so 
far as that is concerned; but here is the thirty 
pounds which we have all along meant to give 
you; and this year (as it was the first of January) 
we continue your salary on this scale.” 

Poor Wilson! he could scarcely believe his ears. 
He was saved—he thought so—and, after pouring 
out incoherent thanks, he was again about to leave 
the presence of his benevolent employer, when a 
word and a look recalled him. 

“One word more, Mr. Wilson. We have a great 
regard for you, and we wish you to have an equal 
regard for yourself. You have been dabbling, we 
find, in accommodation bills.” 

“No, sir, no,” exclaimed Wilson, confounded by 
this discovery ; “no, sir, not did/s. I have had to 
do with but one; and I was driven to it, and per- 
suaded to it, to help me out of a difficulty. I 
should have been turned into the streets, sir, by 
my landlord, if I had not paid him, and I had no 
money. What could I do?” 

“You should have spoken to us; you might, at 
least, have spoken to me. I think I deserve your 
confidence, and would have been your friend. I 
will be so now, if you will permit me. And on one 
condition, that you have nothing more to do with 
those disreputable and dangerous things—accom- 
modation bills, I will personally advance you any 
further sum you may need to clear off any small 
debt you may owe.” 





Once more Wilson stammered out thanks, and 
pledged himself to the promise. But with the 
infatuation of a weak mind, he feared to disclose 
his real circumstances. His debts—he was ashamed 
to acknowledge them, distrusting the disinterested 
friendship which was thus unexpectedly offered. 
He assured his employer, therefore, that 2 small 
sum, in addition to that just received, would clear 
off all his difficulties. 

“How much, Mr. Wilson ?” 

The young man faintly stammered out, “ Twenty 
pounds.” He Imew that twice twenty would not 
do it. 

“ Here is twenty pounds then; but mind, this is 
a loan, and I shall expect it to be paid by instal- 
ments; say five pounds a quarter. And I shall 
also expect you to keep your promise with regard 
to bills, Wilson, and to avoid getting into debt. 
It is not creditable to us, nor safe either, for our 
young men to be thus involved.” 

It would be difficult to describe what were 
Wilson’s feclings as he returned homewards that 
evening. Shame and mortification for the detection, 
and remorse for his past conduct in many particu- 
lars, and displeasure for the wigging he had under- 
gone, struggled with thankfulness for his deliver- 
ance from impending disgrace, and admiration of 
the disinterested kindness and consideration of his 
employer. 

In one thing, he felt himself firm; he would 
henceforth have nothing to do with accommoda- 
tion paper. In this determination he hastened the 
next morning to take up the bill which had been 
such a heavy weight on his mind; and, with a 
lighter heart than for months he had known, he 
retraced his steps to make arrangements with his 
patient wife—whom, after all, he felt he loved at 
the bottom of his heart, very dearly—for the 
week’s holiday. Our next paper, however, must 
tell the sequel. G. E. 3. 





THE WORKING MAN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. 


HIS SOCIAL POSITION. 

THERE is no period of history upon which men 
form such various and opposite opinions as that 
long and gloomy epoch usually denominated the 
Middle Ages. Curiosity has induced many to in- 
quire into the manners and customs of those old 
times, and the result of their inquiries is such as 
to inspire all thinking minds with sentiments of 
gratitude, that the clouds of the Dark Ages have 
passed away. 

Profuse as monkish chroniclers have been in 
recording the exploits of kings, the triumphs of 
chivalry, and the quarrels of churchmen, they 
have thought it beneath the «ignity of their call- 
ing to describe the social and moral condition of 
the English people. We read of kings and barons, 
of knights of the tilt-yard, and of mailed crusaders; 
we read of monks and nuns, their miracles and 
works; but find no honourable mention of the 
working man. Yet, although the annals of the 
poor may not form so attractive a subject for the 
historic pen, the deeds of their usefulness and pa- 
tient industry exerted an influence as important 
as the more ostentatious feats of arms. To gain, 
therefore, a glimpse of their condition in the olden 
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time, we must leave the beaten track, and diverge, 
as it were, into the by-ways of history. From old 
charters and deeds, old laws and poems, old bal- 
lads and letters, we are able to obtain a far more 
interesting view of society in a past age, than we 
can ever hope to derive from the pages of professed 
historians, 

As the learned refused to write the annals of 
the poor, the labouring classes had not the power 
to do it for themselves. Monkish benevolence and 
charity, which have long been a fertile theme of 
praise with all who are prone to extol the influ- 
ence of the monastic power, did not extend to a 
solicitude for the intellectual condition of the peo- 

le. We are told of the bounty of the monks to 
the poor, of the good old English cheer with which 
they satisfied the hunger of the indigent, and we 
are falsely reminded that such charity covereth a 
multitude of sins; but we do not stop to inquire 
whether these “ good works” were really the 
promptings of a pure and disinterested feeling. 
Charity is something more holy than the mere 
giving of alms. It aims to satisfy the wants of 
the spirit, as well as those of the body. It is a 
poor charity that, whilst clothing the body, would 
leave the soul in poverty and destitution. 

We purpose, then, in a few short papers, to 
depict as clearly as the scarcity of materials. will 
allow, the social and moral condition of the work- 
ing man in the Dark Ages; to peep at him at 
home; to watch him at his work; and to enter 
into a contemplation of some of the trials and dif- 
ficulties with which he was surrounded. 

During the Middle Ages, the people in England 
were divided into several classes ; some enjoyed a few 
political privileges, and others existed in a state of 
only partial servitude; but the great mass of the 
people in the earlier ages were reduced to absolute 
vassalage. Nearly the whole body of the English 
peasantry were slaves; and the Saxon and Norman 
slave-holders rivalled the Egyptian task-masters in 
the misery which they inflicted upon their bonds- 
men. They were even bought and sold like cattle 
of the field, and were usually enumerated as part 
of the live stock of an estate. Thus, in the reign 
of Henry IIT., Walter de Beauchamp, in granting 
certain land, assigned with it “ Richard and all 
his offspring ;”* and even as late as 1317, we find 
that one Roger Felton conveyed to another, cer- 
tain lands with all their serfs, their chattels, and 
progeny.t During the Dark Ages the slave trade 
in England was one in which the nobles, and even 
the clergy, engaged. An old historian thus de- 
scribes the horrors of that unholy traffic :—* Di- 
rectly opposite the Irish coast,” he writes, “ from 
a place called Bristol, frequent excursions are 
made by the English into Ireland, carrying with 
them whole cargoes of slaves which they had 
bought up in England; these they expose for sale. 
You may behold young women in a state of preg- 
nancy, and whole rows of wretched beings of both 
sexes fastened together with ropes, like cattle; 
many adorned with beauty, and in the bloom of 
youth, are daily offered to any who choose to 
buy.” { It speaks little for the standard of moral 
and religious feeling among our ancestors, that 


the nobility were not ashamed to engage in such 
speculations ; even ladies of title and wealth em- 
barked in the trade. Githa, the sister of Canute, 
purchased whole companies of English slaves, and 
sent them into Denmark to be re-sold at a profit.* 

We are not surprised at such open iniquity 
among the laity, when we learn that the riches of 
the Church were sometimes amassed by slavery. 
Christian men in the Church, here and there, ven- 
tured to advocate the cause of the bondsmen, and 
nobly claimed a fellowship and brotherhood with 
the poor and the oppressed; but they spoke from 
their own hearts, and did not give expression to 
the voice of the Church. Some few laws were 
passed in ecclesiastical synods, but they appear to 
have been framed to satisfy the stings of con- 
science, rather than as decrees to which the Church 
would require a strict obedience. She could med- 
dle with the liberty of kings, compel monarchs to ab- 
dicate their thrones, and cast their sceptres at the 
foot of the Pope; she had strength to revolution- 
ize kingdoms, to exterminate heretics, and to anni- 
hilate Mahomedans; but she did not deign to exert 
her power to abolish the unchristian institution of 
slavery. In no country in which the Papal Church 
has had dominion, has slavery been abolished by 
her intercession; and we have a specimen of the 
degree of her compassion when she decreed, that 
if a lady beat her slave without good cause, so that 
she died beneath the lash, the lady should do pen- 
ance by refraining from meat on certain days. 

It appears that the condition of the working 
classes after the Conquest was slightly altered. 
They were still treated, it is true, with the utmost 
contempt, and the Norman nobility manifested no 
spark of compassion or Christian love towards their 
serfs. They scourged, taxed, and imprisoned them, 
and insulted their wives and daughters with im- 
punity. Yet in the depth of his misery the bonds- 
man acquired some few privileges. The more 
ancient practice of merely supplying him with a 
scanty share of coarse food in return for his labour, 
was In many cases abandoned for a payment in 
money; he was allowed to rent and build tene- 
ments, and to carry on trade for himself; but he 
was not allowed to leave the domain of his feudal 
lord to follow his avocation in another part of the 
country. As compensation for the duties of servi- 
tude, his legal master levied exorbitant taxes, and 
demanded many irregular tributes. But this 
change ultimately proved advantageous to the 
working classes ; they amassed property, and even 
became wealthy; they combined, and sometimes 
placed themselves in a position to render a refusal 
of their prayers dangerous on the part of the 
feudal lord. ‘“ Yet,’ as a Norman writer says, 
“if all the gold of this world was his, the villan 
would be a villan still.”{ Whether peasant, me- 
chanic, or tradesman, he was still a slave; the 
few priviléges thus enjoyed were not the result 
of any legislative enactment, and the law em- 
powered the master to do as he pleased with his 
own slave. But the produce of taxation was found 
more abundant than the produce derived from 
their manual labour ; and bitter are the complaints 
of the working man, in the ballads and fables of 





* Madox, Formulare Anglicanum, p. 183, 
+ Ibid. p. 315. | 
t Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. p. 253, 





* William Malms. book ii. chap. xiii. 
t+ Egbert’s Penitential, lib. ii. e. iv. 
t Jubinal, Jongleurs et Trouvéres. 
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the Middle Ages, against the oppressive taxation 
of the feudal lord. 

We have remarked before, that ecclesiastics were 
among the slaveholders; but the benign influence 
of Christianity, although too often resisted, excited 
a compassion towards the poor serf, which rendered 
his bondage in the service of the churchman less 
oppressive than under a secular lord. Yet the 
love of riches was too often stronger than charity. 
Archbishop Egbert told the Saxons that no abbot 
or monk could bestow freedom upon a slave, “ for 
it is impious,” he exclaims, “thus to damage the 
Church !’’* The monks even accepted slaves as re- 
ligious offerings instead of money. Hugh gave to 
the abbot of Selby a serf named John, with all 
his chattels and family, that he might receive the 
monastic blessing.f Slaves are frequently men- 
tioned among the grants to churchmen. Wulfgar 
gave to Abbot Alfere the lands of Forcesford, with 
all the produce and slaves belonging to it. Ingul- 
phus has preserved a charter of the time of Edward 
the Confessor, in which Theobald, a knight, gave to 
the monastery of Croyland, the manor of Spalding, 
with its woods, tenement, and the whole of the 
slaves thereon, with all their families.” Domesday 
Book makes frequent mention of slaves as among 
the possessions of abbeys, and an old manuscript re- 
cord is preserved, by which we learn that one Sei- 
vine bought of John, abbot of Bath, Sydelfleda, his 
slave, for five shillings. In the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, the abbot of Buerne sold “ Hugh 
the shepherd, for four shillings, and about the 
same time the abbot bought another slave of 
Matilda, the widow of John the physician.” f 

In times of pestilence and famine, the poor freed- 
men would sometimes sell themselves into slavery. 
A manuscript in the British Museum, relating to 
the church of Durham, records that a lady named 
Gletfleda granted freedom to several serfs whom 
she had taken for their food in days of famine.§ 
Many obtained their manumission at the hands of 
the pious. Christianity has always been the friend 
of the oppressed, and in proportion as her presence 
has been honoured, so has a nation grown in liberty. 
Through her influence in the dark ages many a 
working man, born in servitude, received his free- 
dom, had his children restored, and his home made 
happy. Those thus released from bondage were 
termed freedmen, but their condition was little 
superior to the villan ; they laboured as hard, were 
taxed as heavily, and treated with as much con- 
tempt by the freeborn; but they were »ci slaves. 
It often happened that a father was made free, but 
the wife and chi]dre=, cemained in slavery ; or a son 
enjoyed liberty, whose aged parents were in a state 
of bondage. Many and affecting were the struggles 
of poverty in such cases. On the covers of some 
ancient bibles||—fit repositories for such records— 
have been found brief but expressive memorials of 
the efforts of these poor freedmen to rescue their 
relatives from that condition from which they had 
themselves emerged. These memoranda tell how 
Rdric of Fordham bought his daughter of Alfsige, 
abbot of Bath, and restored her and her children 
to freedom; how Sewi Hage redeemed his two 


sons ; how Godwin the Pale liberated his wife and 
children for fifteen shillings; and how another, 
named Agelsig, purchased his son’s liberty for sixty 
pence. 

How full of life are these brief notes ; how far 
more impressive than histories blazoned with the 
deeds of chivalry ; how significant the contrast 
which they present to the eulogistic charity of the 
Medieval Church; and what a dark and gloomy 
picture do they present of the condition of the 
working man in those “good old times.” These 
pathetic memorials reveal to our minds many sad 
and harrowing scenes in domestic life ; they tell of 
the tribulations and sorrows of the poor in another 
age; and, thinking of the hearts that were then 
desolate, of the breaking up of homes, of the sever- 
ing of families, and of the trials of such as had not 
the power to redeem from captivity those dear to 
them by the ties of affection,—we feel how sweet it 
must be in such sorrow to know One who is nigh 
unto them that are of a broken heart, and who 
“healeth the broken heart, and bindeth up the 
wounds,” 

But even if a man obtained his freedom by pur- 
chase he was not safe, and the powerful would 
sometimes attempt to again reduce him to servi- 
tude. The Exeter Book records an instance of such 
oppression. Liveger, a freeman, an honest baker 
of Exeter, bought of Bishop Godfrey, who was 
then lord of Clist-land, a female slave named Edith, 
daughter of Godric the Saxon. Having made her 
free, he married her. A few years passed on—the 
bishop died—and Clist-land became the property 
of another lord, named Hubert, who claimed the 
emancipated slave as his property. The baker re- 
fused to give up his wife, and the lord brought 
an action against him; but it having been shown 
that thirty pennies had been paid, and the act of 
manumission entered in the Church Bible, Hubert 
lost his unjust action.* Instances might be pro- 
duced of much later date; thus John, abbot of 
Peterborough, in the year 1117, recovered by law 
two slaves, named William Lickadise and Leofrie 
his uncle, with all the possessions which they held 
in the village of Castre;+ and a manuscript in 
the British Museum, recording the good deeds of 
Michael, abbot of Glastonbury, mentions as one 
of his meritorious actions, that, finding at Brent- 
maris thirty-two poor peasants in a state of free- 
dom, he reduced sixteen or more of them to slavery, 
and strove to reduce the others to the same condi- 
tion, but was unable to do so because of their 
powerful friends !f Abbot Michael knew little of 
the pure and holy precepts of Christian duty, and 
he remembered not “ them that were in bonds as 
bound with them ;” yet this oppressor of the help- 
less is one whom the monkish annalist warmly 
applauds for his munificence and charity to the 
poor. Even as late as the year 1347, the bishop 
of Ely made a complaint that two slaves or villans 
belonging to his church had by illegal proceedings 
endeavoured to obtain their freedom, and he peti- 
tioned for power to again secure them.§ Innu- 
merable examples of this same spirit occur, which 
prove that, although the words of the ecclesiastical 





* Johnson’s Ecclesiastical Canons, i, p. 740. 

+ Madox, Form. Angli. p. 418. t Ibid. 
§ MS. Cottonian, Domitian, iii. fol. 43. 

|| Bath Gospels, Leofric’s Missal and the Exeter Book. 





* Exeter Book, fol. 4. 

+ Stevens’ Continuation of Dugdale, vol. i. p. 475. 
t MS. Cottonian, Brit. Mus. B. v. fol. 98. 

§ Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii. p. 192. 
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canons were sometimes merciful, the precept was 
not always strengthened by practice. 
Where services of labour were demanded instead 


| of a tax in money, the condition of the working 


man was doubly oppressive. Nearly the whole of 
the peasantry, however, were in this condition, and 
it was the mechanics and small tradesmen who 


i formed the more fortunate class. Shepherds, 


ploughmen, and cowherds, laboured on the domains 
of their lord, and were regarded as appendages 
as necessary to an estate as a drove of oxen. Inthe 
Colloquies of /Elfric we have some account of their 
duties and occupations. The shepherd thus speaks 
of his labour :—“ Early in the morning I drive my 
sheep to theiy pasture, and stand over them in 
heat or cold, with the dogs to guard them from the 
wolves. I take them back to their folds, erect 
fences, and make cheese and butter, and I am 


faithful tomy lord.” The cowherd says :—“ TI lead 


the oxen to the meadows, and all night I stand 
watching over them. I guard them from thieves, 
and in the morning I take them to the plough, 
after properly feeding and watering them.” On 
the ploughman being examined, he thus gives an 
account of his occupations :—“ I labour excessively ; 
when day breaks I immediately go out, driving the 
oxen to the field to yoke them to the plough. 
There is no weather so severe that I dare remain 
at home, for fear of my lord, Having yoked the 
oxen and fastened the share to the plough, I am 
expected to plough a whole field or more as a day’s 
work. Ihave a boy who is now hoarse with cold 
and shouting. I fill the bins with hay, water the 
cattle, and carry out the soil.” He is asked if he 
deems this a great labour, and the poor bondsman 
pathetically replies: “ Yes, truly, it is a great 
labour, because I am not free !” * 

The laws of the middle ages deprived the villan 
of all legal power. He could institute no civil 
action, he could make no appeal against the vio- 
lence of his lord, and his testimony was not re- 
ceived as evidence in a court of justice. The state 
only recognised the rights of the slave inasmuch 
as they affected the interests of the master. Thus, 
if a freeman killed his slave, he had merely to pay 
a small fine to the king for a breach of peace ; but 
if a freeman killed the slave of another, he had to 
pay, in addition to the fine, an amount to its owner, 
equal to the value of the slave. This was called in 
Saxon times man-bote, or man price. If a slave 
murdered a fellow slave, the master decreed the 
punishment; but if a slave killed his owner, he was 
to suffer death. 

The greatest boon conferred upon the labouring 
classes was bestowed by Christianity. Previous to 
the year 688, the Saxon slaves were compelled to 
work the whole seven days of the week without 
intermission. Good men looked with compassion 
upon the poor serfs, and remembering that in six 
days work may be done, but the seventh is the 
sabbath of rest, holy to the Lord, they obtained a 
remission from labour on that day by legislative 
enactment; and it was decreed that if a lord com- 
pelled his slave to work on the sabbath, the bonds- 
man might demand his freedom. This privilege 
was ratified by succeeding laws, and as the sun 
dawned on the Lord’s day, the working man en- 





« Ailfric Colloq, Thorpe’s Analecta, p. 102, 





joyed the sweets of liberty and rest. We may 
imagine how anxiously the vast multitude of Eng- 
lish bondsmen looked forward to this day of peace, 
and how the anticipation must have cheered them 
through the week of toil and servitude. The sab- 
bath has always been a national blessing where 
conscientiously observed, for the mere temporal 
benefits consequent upon its observance are abund- 
ant. But how unspeakable must have been the 
happiness of those who not only remembered the 
sabbath-day, but welcomed it as a day of full reli- 
gious enjoyment. 

It was not until after the Reformation that the 
English peasantry rose out of their degraded posi- 
tion. The institution of slavery, although never 
legally abolished, was, soon after the wars of the 
Roses, virtually at an end. The labouring classes 
became too powerful to be fettered with the bonds 
of servitude, and the barons were too weak to en- 
force their ancient prerogatives. Yet the nobility 
regarded the working classes, especially those em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits, with a feeling of 
bitter contempt. A law, passed in the seventh year 
of Henry IV., was evidently framed to depress the 
spirit of the country people, and prevent them from 
rising out of the condition in which they were born. 
It was an effort to retain to the landed proprietors 
the advantages of vassalage, after vassalage had 
fallen into disuse. It forbids the rustic parent to 
apprentice his children to any trade, or handicraft, 
‘unless he have land, or rent, to the value of twenty 
shillings by the year at least.” An infringement 
of this arbitrary enactment incurred a whole year’s 
imprisonment. But, as the light of modern civili- 
zation dawned, these old prejudices gradually re- 
ceded, and in the sixteenth century the Reforma- 
tion accomplished the first great step towards the 
political emancipation of the working classes. But 
the effects of that momentous event upon their 
position must form the subject of a future paper. 

F. 8. M. 





IMPRISONMENT TOR DeEnr In CENTRAL AFRICA.— 
The most singular mode of detention in Wadéy is 
that of the khatt, or line. This is how it is done :— 
Meeting a person in any spot, to whom you wish to 
apply the Ahatt, you exclaim, “The sultan detains 
you here.” He instantly stands still; and, without 
bond or guard, remains there until delivered. The 
khatt is prescribed for slight faults, and for debt. 
When a creditor has several times met his debtor and 
asked him for his due, and the debtor, while recog- 
nising the debt, puts off payment, the creditor can, at 
discretion, stop his man, make him sit down, and 
then, with the point of his lance, he traces on the 
ground a circular line, saying, “In the name of Allah 
and the Prophet! in the name of the sultan and the 
mother of the sultan! in the name of the téna” (a 
particular office), “supporters of the State, thou shalt 
not leave this circle until thou hast paid thy debt.” 
The debtor is obliged to remain enclosed and sitting 
in his Ahatt until some one intercedes with the cre- 
ditor, and he consents to release the prisoner. If the 
creditor remains inflexible and inexorable, the pri- 
soner remains in his khatt until he pays his debt. 
If breaking the bounds he crosses the line, and the 
creditor complains to the sultan, the fugitive is pur- 
sued, taken wherever he is found, and severely pu- 
nished.— £l- Tounsi’s Travels in Wadéy. 

Sexrr-Conquest.—The greatest of all conquests is 
the conquest of self. 
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Q Word with our Readers. 


Ts our reader quite at leisure ? 

We ask the question partly for his sake and 
partly for our own. It would be sad indeed to 
commence a philanthropic task by making a prac- 
tical blunder, and such would seriously be the case, 
if the name by which we wish henceforth to culti- 
vate our reader’s friendship were to seduce one 
moment to ourselves which ought to be devoted to 
graver and more elaborate pursuits. There are 
some persons whose whole time is a kind of leisure ; 
they never work at anything in downright earnest ; 
business of any kind may be intruded on at any hour, 
and a tolerable excuse to let the hand or the head 
stand still, is as welcome as a shower of rain in the 
dog-days. We are alive to a little danger lest, 
from the designation we have chosen, it should be 
thought we are joined in special compact with 
individuals of this character; and though we are 
actuated by a desire, the very condition of future 
usefulness, to make as many friends as possible, 
yet we do not hesitate to disavow any such dis- 
creditable connexion. Public opinion very wisely 
holds idlers in contempt, and we have no wish to 
mitigate in the least the retributive ills of their 
condition. Business is a sacred thing’; something 
enjoined on us by Providence, and bound up with 
our very existence ; let it then be prosecuted with 
all the energy and singleness of purpose which suc- 
cess demands. Let there be no intermingling of 
work and play. Keep the head clear and the hand 
busy till the bell rings for repose. The day will 
soon run round, and if its duties have been well 
discharged, we shall enter with an approving con- 
science upon the enjoyments of the leisure hour. 

Besides this, we are actuated by considerations 
still more personal in asking whether the reader is 
at leisure. We have a case, a most important one— 
if he will excuse our apparent egotism—to present. 
On the result of this brief interview it may depend 
whether we shall meet him again week after week ; 
have the honour of being introduced to the ameni- 
ties of his fireside ; of talking to him with the easy 
confidence of a friend, and of being presented, with 
the advantage of his good opinion, to all who may 
enjoy the happiness of his friendship; or of being 
summarily laid aside, to be thought of no more for 
ever. Now this, we frankly acknowledge, is to us 
a most anxious dilemma.* With our benevolent 
designs and universal goodwill; animated, as the 
first emotion of our hearts, by a fervent desire to 
confer in our humble way all the benefit we can on 
everybody, it would certainly be a cruel and unex- 
pected blow to receive such a hasty dismissal. We 
entreat, therefore, that these opening pages may, 
obtain more than a cursory glance ; that they may 
not be put off with a permission to pass through a 
distant and dim corner of the mind, where the view 





will be broken by intervening crowds of other mat- 
ters, but that they may be favoured with an inter- 
view apart by themselves ; and the practical shape 
of this entreaty is that if you, reader, cannot grant | 
them such a favour now, you will please to fold 
them up, and peruse them attentively at your first 
leisure hour. 

It is a natural topic of congratulation that in 
the present day leisure hours are becoming more 
frequent, and will probably become still more so. 
This is nowise inconsistent with the fact that 
the necessity for labour increases, and that much 
more work is done now than formerly. Business _ 
is much more systematic than it used to be. A | 
heavy draught is made upon the mental and | 
physical powers, but proper limits are more | 
strictly observed. It is so with the operative | 
classes. Many of these indeed have more leisure | 
than professional men, or those who are in busi- | 
ness on their own account. At six o’clock every || 
evening, winter and summer, the factory bell dis- | 
misses the workman to his home. This is a boon | 
which many have yet to share; but let them work | 
and wait, and their turn will come. Man must 
have leisure, not absolute, but from the anxieties 
and pressure of worldly toil—leisure to cultivate | 
his mind, ontemplate the attributes of God as |! 
displayed in the wonders of creation and in his re- | 
vealed word, discharge the duties of a social and 
religious being, and keep himselt true to a higher | 
destiny than the present sphere unfolds. It was not | 
intended that an intellectual and immortal erea- | 
ture should spend his time in one incessant round | 
of drudgery ; this is contrary to the ordinanee of | 
God, and detrimental to the interests of society. 

Tn order to lay in this first number the founda | 
tion for a good understanding with all who may | 
honour our pages with a perusal, we will frankly | 
state the general nature of our aim. And, first, | 
we are not one, but many. We aspire to utter on | 
every topic, not merely the sentiment of an indivi- | 
dual, but such as would find an echo in every sce- 
tion of the christian church. On every question | 
of interest we shall introduce to the reader only | 
such views as all may unite in approving. Far be | 
it from us to assert, that questions which we may 
regard as beyond our proper province are on that | 
account of no value, and ought not to be mooted 
under any circumstances. This would be but a | 
bigoted liberality—a denial to others of that liberty | 
which we exercise ourselves. It is no part of our | 
design to sound the gong of controversy, and there | 
are many secular questions which divide the opi- | 
nions of good men, with which we shall not choose | 
to intermeddle. It will be our aim to bring out 
from obscurity forgotten truths ; to clear away the | 
mists which obscure those views of human life and | 
conduct, which to be recognised require only to | 
be beheld; to point out with a friendly hand the | 
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| ovstacles to social advancement which lie in the 
| bosoms of the people; and stimulate them to the 
attainment of every virtue which ought to elevate 
and gladden our English home. In the prosecution 
of our task, we shall endeavour to lay under tribute 
| the various departments of literature, science, and 
art. Dismissing the idea that the key of know- 
ledge is the exclusive possession of the sons of 
genius or wealth, we shall bid the working man 
accompany us in our visits to the hoary relies of 
other times; to stand with us amid the broken 
columns of Tadmor, and read the solemn lessons 
which are written in the ashes of Greece and Rome. 
We shell often wander among the roots and springs 
of those mighty changes which issued in the erea- 
tion of Modern Europe ; survey those fanatic hordes 
who rushed under the guidance of superstition 
to the conquest of the East; visit the home of 
the printing press in the garret of Guttenburg ; 
listen to the prows of Columbus as they cut their 
way through the virgin-waves of the Atlantic; 
mark the slow but sure progress of social enfran- 
chisement, and hail the first shouts which announce 
the resurrection of mankind from the sepulchre of 
the Middle Ages. 

Learning wisdom from the past, we shall turn 
with sober, yet eager zest, to the many-coloured 
page of the present. We shall prevail on the as- 


tronomer to point his telescope to the milky-way, 


and permit us to see the white mantle, which, to 
our infant fancy, enwrapped the shoulders of aged 
Night, separating and thickening into a host of 
stars. Guided by the botanist, we shall break our 
way through the thick tresses of grass aud bram- 
ble, catch the first perfumes of the morning, divide 
the innumerable flowers which besprinkle every 
bank and meadow into tribes and classes, and write 
down their lowly names in the book of science. 
The entomologist will explain to us the habits of 
insect life; the miner will tale us into the laby- 
rinths of labour under ground, and shew us the 
precious metals sparkling from the ore; the manu- 
facturer will conduct us to the loom, the engrav- 
ing-shop, the dye-house, or the printing-machine, 
by whose varied agency the simple produce of 
the sheep, the silkworm, or the cotton-shrub, is 
changed into the material of clothing, and an im- 
portant article of commerce; while the mechanic 
will unfold to us those triumphs of skill by which 
space is annihilated, and, in spite of wind and tide, 
Wwe may steam our way round the world. Nor 
shall we close our eye to the cabalistic lessons 
which the present age is wresting from the man 
of figures. We must not ignore statistics, though 
we may not like them. They present us with 
facts, sometimes sad, sometimes gladdening; but 
always important. They resemble the handwriting 
which the Assyrian monarch beheld upon the wall, 
with this difference, that, if we take warning by 








them, we may escape the doom which they other- 
wise predict. 

From these imperfect hints of what we mean to 
do, it will be easy to gather our conceptions of 
those for whom we write. We dedicate our pen 
to the thoughtful of every class. We aspire to 
catch the attention of peer and peasant, of master 
and man. From the highest to the lowest, there 
is no circle from which we desire to exclude our- 
selves; and none, we would fain hope, which will 
be disposed to exclude us. Our sympathies are 
universal; and though they will adapt themselves 
to the special circumstances of different classes, 
they will vibrate, we trust, with true love towards 
all. And why should they not? Are we not one 
people, one great commonwealth P Does not the 
same blood tinge our veins? Have we not the 
same siresP Are there not thousands of our lower 
classes who might claim a Norman pedigree, and 
does not the crown of Britain grace a Saxon brow P 
Have we not the same heart-stirring recollections, 
the same watchwords of patriotism, the same inte- 
rests in the pregnant futureP Above all, is not 
the same heavenly hope set before us; and have we 
not the same Almighty and gracious Father claim- 
ing our love and regard? Yes, we are one people, 
the inheritors of one mother-land and one mother- 
tongue; we will have therefore one literature: the 
same voice shall speak in the same accents to all. 
Animated by such feelings in elucidating our self- 
chosen mission, we avow ourselves the well-wishers 
and friends of every class. 

We have our own opinions respecting the future 
that awaits us ; and to the working out of this state 
as yet unrealized, we trust that every remark of 
ours will be in some humble measure contributive. 
We kave no notion of London being some day a 
heap of ruins, and furnishing matter of pleasant 
speculation to some tourist from the banks of the 
Missouri. We have no expectation that the hum 
of our hives of industry will ccase so long as labour 
remains the law of human life; that our railways 
will ever be unused, except man’s genius discovers 
some better mode of transit; or that our navy will 
rot to pieces so long as the carth’s isles and conti- 
nents are filled with millions who need each other’s 
friendly help. It is a matter of firm faith with us 
that the time will never come when the legislators 
of New Zealand or Kamschatka will relieve their 
senatorial toils by wandering among the ruined 
docks and warchouses and palaces of Britain. True, 
Rome and her elder sisters in the work of conquest 
rose and fell, and we can draw no inference from 
this fact in favour of our own decay. Our great- 
ness is not built on conquest. The basement of 
our grandeur docs not rest on the shoulders of 
prostrate nations. Our career, we would fondly 
hope, is one not of deterioration, but of improve- 
ment. Whatever clements exist (and there are 
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many) for drawing a dark picture of our country, it 
may safely be affirmed that the bulk of the people 
were never better educated or had more religious 
advantages—that they were never as a body freer 
from the dominion of gross vices, or animated by 
feelings of healthier patriotism. All this and 
much more is at hand to kindle within us cheer- 
ing hopes. May He who ruleth among the na- 
tions guard them from disappointment ; may every 
pious and patriotic hand help on the work of 
healthy progress, and may the papers which we 
propose henceforth to place weekly in the hand of 
the reader be instrumental in hastening on the true 
jubilee of the people! Hi. D. 





SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S FIRST JOURNEY 
IN THE POLAR REGIONS. 


Str Joun FRANKLIN is, in 2 very painful respect, 
the hero of the day. Is he alive, or has he perished? 
and if alive, where is heP are questions which 
pass from lip to lip, and are eagerly discussed by 
the tender-hearted around their firesides, and by 
the learned in their scientific societies. What has 
been done to solve these questions, and what re- 
mains to be done, we shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of informing our readers. Meanwhile we 
may deepen the public interest in the fate of Sir 
John and his companions by recalling the tale of 
the sufferings which he endured in his first Polar 
journey. The object of that expedition was to de- 
termine the latitudes and longitudes of the north- 
ern coast of North America, and the trending of 
that coast from the mouth of the Copper Mine 
river to the eastern extremity of that continent. 
And along with Captain Franklin were men well 
qualified to turn the expedition to the best account 
for both commercial and scientific purposes. 

The Expedition embarked at Gravesend on the 
23rd of May, 1819, on board the ship Prince of 
Wales, belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
On the 25th July they entered Davis’s Straits, and 
on the 7th of the following month they had an 
earnest of those perils which thickened around 
them, and almost overwhelmed them at a later 
period. Their ship struck violently on a point of 
rocks projecting from the island of Resolution. A 
gentle swell freed them from their perilous situa- 
tion, but the current hurried them along in con- 
tact with the rocky shore, and the prospect was 
most alarming. Three times were they driven on 
the rocky termination of the projecting cliff, and 
as often were they extricated by the swell and the 
breeze. Before they had made much progress, how- 
ever, the ship was violently forced by the current 
against a large iceberg lying aground. Their peril 
was now more ing thanever. After the first 
concussion, the ship was driven along the steep 
and rugged side of this iceberg with such amazing 
rapidity, that the destruction of the masts seemed 
inevitable, and every one expected they should 
again be forced on the rocks in the most disabled 
state, a result which must have been decisive. And 
now began a three days’ contest between the pumps 
and the leaks, which happily ended in the preserva- 
tion of the ship. 





There is no part of the proceedings and adven- 
tures of this expedition that is not deeply interest- 
ing. Their visits to the forts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, their river and lake voyagings, their 
notices of the Esquimaux and Indian tribes, their 
observations in science and natural history, are all 
worthy of a fresh record. But our only object at 
present is to give some idea of the difficulties which 
they encountered on their return land journey from 
the Arctic Sea, in company with the sixteen Cana- 
dian voyagers who had assisted them in their toils. 
And to accomplish this we overleap all intervening 
events, and pass on at once to the month of August, 
1821, when their Arctic voyage terminated. 

At the first rapid on Hood’s River the party 
deposited in a tin box a letter containing an eut- 
line of their proceedings, the latitude and longi- 
tude of the principal places, and the course they 
intended to pursue. The morning of their final 
departure on their way to Point Lake, which was 
distant in a straight line 149 miles, was warm 
and fine. Their luggage consisted of ammunition, 
nets, hatchets, ice chisels, astronomical instruments, 
clothing, blankets, three kettles, and two canoes, 
which were each carried by one man. The officers 
carried such a portion of their own things as their 
strength would permit; the weight borne by each 
man was about ninety pounds, and with this they 
advanced at the rate of about a mile an hour, in- 
cluding rests. In the evening the hunters killed a 
lean cow out of a large drove of musk-oxen; but 
the men were too much laden to take away more 
than a small portion of its flesh. Their daily travel 
for some time was about five, eight, and ten miles. 
The weather varied, being sometimes fine, but more 
frequently alternating between drenching rain and 
drifting snow. On the 6th of September, their tents 
were completely frozen, and the snow had collected 
around them to a depth of three feet, and even in 
the inside there was a covering of it to the extent 
of several inches on their blankets. Their suffering 
from cold in a comfortless canvas tent in such 
weather will easily be imagined; it was, however, less 
than their suffermg from hunger, for their provi- 
sions had now nearly failed. The next day, fearing 
that the winter had set in with all its rigour, and that 
by longer delay they should only be exposed to an 
accumulation of difficulties, they started, although 
in a very unfit condition, being weak with fasting, 
and their garments being stiffened with frost. Just 
as they were about to commence their march, Cap- 
tain Franklin was seized with a fainting fit in conse- 
quence of exhaustion and sudden exposure to the 
wind; but after eating a morsel of portable-soup, 
he recovered so far as to be able to move on. The 
ground was covered a foot deep with snow, the 
margin of the lakes was incrusted with ice, and the 
swamps over which they had to pass were entirely 
frozen, but the ice not being sufficiently strong to 
bear them, they frequently plunged knee-deep in 
water. Those who carried the canoes were often 
blown down by the violence of the wind, and at 
other times fell from making an insecure step on 
a slippery stone. On one of these occasions, the 
largest canoe was so much broken as to be ren- 
dered utterly unserviceable. This was felt to be a 
serious disaster, as the remaining canoe, having been 
made by mistake too small, it was doubtful whether 
it would be sufficient to carry the party across a 
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river. As the accident could not be remedied, they 
turned it to the best account by making a fire of the 
bark and timbers of the broken vessel, and cooked 
the remainder of their portable soup and arrow-root. 
This was a scanty meal after three days’ fasting, 
but it served to allay the pangs of hunger, and 
enabled them to proceed at a quicker step than 
| before. From the depth of the snow they were 
compelled to march in Indian file, that is, in each 
other’s steps. A distant object in the direction 
they wished to take, was pointed out to the man 
who took the lead, and one of the officers followed 
immediately behind him to renew the bearings and 
keep him from deviating more than could be helped 
from the mark. They proceeded in this manner 
throughout their route across the “barren grounds.” 

The first river which had to be crossed by means 
of the single canoe presented a formidable obstacle. 
The small vessel was found extremely ticklish, but 
it was managed with much dexterity by three men 
who ferried over one passenger at a time, causing 
him to lie flat in its bottom, by no means a plea- 
sant position, owing to its leakiness. This opera- 
tion occupied the greater part of a day. 

About noon of the 10th of September, the wea- 
ther cleared up a little, and to their great joy they 
saw a herd of musk-oxen grazing in a valley below 
them. The party instantly halted, and the best 
hunters were sent out ; they approached the animals 
with the utmost caution, no less than two hours 
being consumed before they got within gun-shot. 
“In the mean time,” says Sir John Franklin, “ we 
beheld their proceedings with extreme anxiety, and 
many prayers were doubtless offered up for their 
success. At length, they opened their fire, and 
we had the satisfaction of seeing one of the largest 
cows fall ; another was wounded, but escaped. This 
success infused spirit into our starving party. To 
skin and cut up the animal was the work of a few 
minutes. The contents of its stomach were de- 
voured upon the spot, and the raw intestines which 
were next attacked, were pronounced by the most 
delicate among us to be excellent.” 

A fortnight later their sufferings were extreme. 
They picked up some pieces of skin, and a few bones 
of deer that had been devoured by wolves the pre- 
ceding spring. The bones were rendered friable 
by burning, and eaten as well as the skin, and 
several of the party added their old shoes to the 
repast. The two men who had charge of the canoe 
left it behind on the 22nd of September, because, 
as they said, it was so completely broken by another 
fall as to be rendered incapable of repair, and en- 
tirely useless. “ The anguish this intelligence occa- 
sioned may be conceived, but cannot be described. 
Impressed, however, with a conviction of the import- 
ance of taking it forward even in the state these men 
represented it to be, we urgently desired them to 
fetch it, but they declined going, and the strength 
of the officers was inadequate to the task. To their 
infatuated obstinacy on this occasion, a great portion 
of the melancholy circumstances which attended 
our subsequent progress may perhaps be attri- 
buted. The men seemed now to have lost all hope 
of being preserved, and all the arguments we could 
use failed in stimulating them to the least exertion.” 

Our space renders it impossible to narrate the 
incidents of peril and trial, of selfishness on the 
part of some, and of generous heroism on the part 








of others, with which the journal overflows. On 
one occasion, when intercepted by the Copper Mine 
river, and when every attempt to convey a raft of 
willows across the stream had failed, Dr. Richard- 
son volunteered to swim across with a line, and to 
haul the raft over. When about to step into the 
water he put his feet upon a dagger, which cut him 
tothe bone; but this misfortune could not stop him 
from attempting the execution of his generous un- 
dertaking. He launched into the stream with the 
line round his middle ; but when he had got ashort 
distance from the bank, his arms became benumbed 
with cold, and he lost the power of moving them. 
Still he persevered, and turning on his back, had 
nearly gained the opposite shore, when his legs also 
became powerless, and his friends, to their great 
alarm, saw him sink. They instantly hauled the 
line, and he came again on the surface, and was gra- 
dually drawn ashore in an almost lifeless state. Be- 
fore the river was crossed, the party was reduced 
to great straits. One daya hunter brought in the 
antlers and backbone of a deer which had been 
killed in summer. The wolves and birds of prey 
had picked them clean, but there still remained a 
quantity of the spinal marrow which they had not 
been able to extract. This, although putrid, was 
este¢émed a valuable prize, and the spine being 
divided into portions, was distributed equally, 
After eating the marrow, which was so acrid as to 
excoriate the lips, they rendered the bones friable 
by burning, and ate them also. 

Five days were required to make a canoe of the 
fragments of painted canvas in which the bedding 
was wrapped, and to obtain pitch enough from the 
small pines in the neighbourhood to “ pay over” 
its seams. 'The canoe being finished, one of the 
men embarked, and, amidst prayer for his success, 
reached the opposite shore. The canoe was then 
drawn back again and another person transported, 
and in this manner, by drawing it backwards and 
forwards, they were all conveyed over without any 
serious accident. All thus safely landed on the south- 
ern shores of the Copper Mine river, the spirits of 
the men immediately revived; each of them shook 
the officers cordially by the hand, and declared that 
they now considered the worst of their difficulties 
over, as they did not doubt of reaching Fort Enter- 
prise in a few days, even in their feeble condition. 

Previous to setting out the next day, the whole 
party ate the remains of their old shoes and what- 
ever scraps of leather they had, to strengthen their 
stomachs for the fatigue of the day’s journey. And 
after this, when neither animal food nor tripe de 
roche, which had often proved their friend in need, 
was to be found, their only resource was a cup of 
tea and “some of their shoes!” One and another 
now began to fail and fall behind, finding it im- 
possible to proceed. As a last hope, Captain 
Franklin was induced to push forward with a few 
of the strongest of the men, in hopes of sending 
relief from Fort Enterprise to those that were left 
behind. In a few days the captain, with four men, 
accomplished this journey, but to their great disap- 
pointment found Fort Enterprise desolate. There 
was no deposit of provisions, no trace of the 
Indians, no letter to point out where the Indians 
might be found. “It would be impossible for me 
(he says) to describe our sensations after entering 
this miserable abode and discovering how we hap 
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been neglected; the whole party shed tears, not so 
much for our own fate, as for that of our friends in 
the rear, whose lives depended entirely on our send- 
ing relief from this place.” 

The horrors which followed are beyond descrip- 
tion. ‘Two of the party sank beneath them, and 
their companions had not strength sufficient to bury 
them. In the course of two or three weeks the sur- 
vivors were joined by Dr., now Sir John, Richard- 
son and a faithful and heroic man named Hepburn. 
These brought the sad intelligence that four of their 
detachment had perished, and that there was great 
reason to conclude that three of the four had died 
by the hands of the fourth, and that flesh which 
he had brought to them time after time as the 
flesh of wolves, was no other than the flesh of their 
comrades. Mr. Hood, one of the ablest officers in 
the expedition, was shot by this same murderer 
while sitting by the fireside. “ Bickersteth’s 
Scripture Help was lying open beside the body, 
as if it had fallen from his hand, and it is probable 
that he was reading it at the instant of his death.” 
It being evident that the murderer, who was one 
of the “ Canadian voyagers,” was watching his op- 
portunity to commit the same atrocity on the two 
survivors, they felt it necessary, at the moment 
when he seemed about to spring on his prey, to in- 
flict on him a murderer’s doom. 

On the 7th of November, ten days after Dr. 
Richardson’s arrival at Fort Enterprise, the parity 
obtained deliverance by the hands of three Indians, 
who were sent to their relief. Their life had been 
hitherto sustained at this place by the bones and 
skins which they dug from beneath the snow, and 
they procured fire only by tearing up and _con- 
suming the floors of their dwelling. And had 
relief been delayed but a few days longer, the 
journal intimates that they must all have perished. 
From this time, mind and body, which had become 
alike enfeebled, gradually regained strength. The 
Indians fed them as if they had been children, 
and treated them with the utmost tenderness and 
consideration, evincing humanity that would have 
done honour to the most civilized people. On the 
26th of November they were in a condition to re- 
move to an Indian encampment, and on the 11th 
of December they arrived at Fort Providence, 
where they were joined by the survivors of Mr. 
Back’s detachment, and were sheltered in comfort 
and safety for five months, till the advanced spring 
allowed them to resume their homeward journey. 
Their faith in Divine Providence had never for- 
saken them, even in the depth of their miseries, 
and it proved a stimulus to exertion which nothing 
else could supply. “Through the extreme kind- 
ness and forethought of a lady,” says Dr. Richard- 
son, “the party, previous to leaving London, had 
heen furnished with a small collection of religious 
books, of which we still retained two or three of 
the most portable, and they proved of incalculable 
benefit to us. We read portions of them to each 
other as we lay in bed, in addition to the morning 
and evening service, and found that they inspired us 
on each perusal with so strong a sense of the om- 
nipresence of a beneficent God, that our situation, 
even in these wilds, appeared no longer destitute ; 
and we conversed, not only with calmness, but 
with cheerfulness ; detailing, with unrestrained 
confidence, the past events of our lives, and dwell- 
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ing with hope on our future prospects.” If Sir 
John Franklin and his enterprising companions are 
still safe in their Arctic prison, may the same Pro- 
vidence whose care he has already enjoyed so re- 
markably, send him help and restore him to a 
country whose heart throbs with anxiety for his 
safety ! J. KE. 





THE OLD YEAR’S LAST HOUR. 


It was the 31st of December; the cold winter sun 
had gone down the sky, every crimson streak had 
for hours vanished, and the heavens looked like a 
dome of clear blue crystal, from which the stars 
were shining out as in their youth, not seeming 
like other things ever to grow old. I looked from 
my cottage window for a few moments on this 
scene of calm and melancholy beauty, and watched 
the lustrous and diamond-like sparkling of those 
many, many orbs, and then, amidst the deep silence 
of that last night of the dying year, I was startled 
by the rich-toned strokes of. the village clock, 
which through the crisp and frosty air tolled out— 
deliberately pausing between the strokes—ELEvEN. 
Chilled by the keen and searching atmosphere, I 


closed the casement, and sat down in the black || 


oaken chair that had stood beside that hearth so 
many years, and, stirring up the embers of the 
logwood fire, mused on the curling, quivering 
sparks which, like the joys of earth, go out the 
moment after their brightest flashes. The drowsy 
ticking of the clock beside the door fell on my 
ears, and seemed to wind round into my eyes with 
somniferous effect ; and after the shadowy and the 
real had a little while ecntended for the mastery, 


the latter retired and.left me in the power of the | 


former, whereby I was gently carried into the 
realm of dreams. 

And I thought I was at sea, on an occan that 
was more changeful than even those which roll 
over so large a portion of this globe—an ocean 
that strangely passed from calm to storm, and 
from storm to calm—an ocean, too, that at the 
same moment presented in close contiguity spaces 
that were still as an angel’s peace, and stormy as a 
demon’s rage. And there were more barques than 


I could number, some of which were the sport of |: 


tempests, and others were sailing over quiet, sunlit 
waters. 
on; and opposite these rose a shore, rock-bound 
and strong, which spread far away; and on the 
summit of a bold beetling crag there stocd a tower 
—I never saw a campanelle like that—having a 
large illuminated dial-plate with stars upon it, 
and astronomic signs; and as we sailed past it, it 
struck, and the stroke was startling. It boomed 
out upon the main like thunder; yet though loud 
as thunder, it was not rough like thunder, but it 
had in it a soft melancholy and wailing sound. I 
wondered greatly at it; and before the echo had 
died away, I thought I saw with me, in my vessel, 
another beside myself—not like myself—in form, 
aspect, and voice far different. Very thoughtful 
looked he ; and gazing in my eyes, he told me that 
was God’s great clock of time, of which the me- 
chanism lay deep in nature, and spread out far and 
wide with wheels and springs that had been set in 
motion centuries ago. And he told me how it 
marked and manifested the flight of years, an? 





But all were moving on—rapidly moving | 
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| months, and days, and hours: how it had been 
| striking so some thousand times at annual inter- 


vals: how, while the ocean before it rolled or rested 
—how, while the ships went fleeting on with 


|| musie or with mourning—how, while some were 
| wrecked, and others rode out the storm—how, 
|| while some were heaving in sight, and others 
| were melting out of view—how, while the heaven 
| changed and the ccean changed—the great old 


clock went on steadily, sweeping round its iron 
hand, tolling forth at the end of every three hun- 
dred and sixty-fifth day the requiem of that period 
past, and a solemn weleome to the like period 


| comine. And, he said, so it would go on to strike, 


how many more times he knew not; but this he 
knew, that there was One to come, at whose touch 
that bell tower would fall, and he would stand 
with cne foot on the sea and another on the land, 
and swear by Him that liveth for ever and ever, 
that there should be time no longer. 

As I thought on this, my guide steered me near 
the tower-crowned rock; so near to it did my 
little boat approach, and so still was all around me 
at the moment, that I heard the pulsations of the 
pendulum, and though the sweep was wide, and 
the motion I was told was hourly, yet did it in my 
thought seem but like a momeni’s space. “ Hark! 
to that measured solemn ticking,” said my guide; 
“each sound marks off an hour. God, who made 
that clock, is thus measuring out time by hours— 
measuring it out to all mortals, and to you. The 
deep sonorous stroke on the bell—the voice of 
years—securcs a thousand listeners; but few come 
hither, and having shut out the solicitation of 
other sounds, strive to catch the equally steady, 
but fainter intonations of the voice of hours. Yet 
it is this latter, which, after all, is most important. 
The worth of years is not known to him who 
reckons not the worth of hours, Hours make 
years. Years are the sum of hours. Vain is it at 
wide intervals to say, ‘I'll save this year;’ if at 
each narrow interval you do not say, ‘ I'll save this 
hour.’ Time is like a parehment roll, to be written 
over line by line, word by word. He is a fool who 
thinks only of paragraphs, not of lines; of sen- 
tences, not of words. ‘To save each hour is to save 
the year. The hours lost, the year is lost.” 

And then, methought, I passed into strange 
regions, and saw strange things; the doors of 
nature’s laboratory were opened, and the mysteries 
of her mechanism disclosed ; and I saw what I can- 
not utter; but this I learned, that not an atom 
moves, that not an impulse in the air takes place, 
that not a fleecy cloud can sail, nor a sleeping 
infant sigh, but there is left behind it a result—a 
permanent or still producing result—a consequence 
that becomes a cause, the parent of a long genera- 
tion of consequences and causes, that shall go on 
living and dying to the end of time. “ And so,” 
said my grave Mentor, “so is it with time; not an 
hour is cut off time’s web, but it tells for some- 
thing. Each portion as God measures it out comes 
charged with power, or is the vehicle or instru- 
ment which, passing under the touch of moral crea- 
tures, catches power and becomes surcharged with 
it, and then goes forth to diffuse what it has re- 
ceived—to spend the force it has acquired. Hours 
are indeed at first blanks, but man writes on them 
what he will, and they are forthwith missives, 





delivering a message afterwards, not in this world 
merely, but the next—carrying a report to the 
very throne of God, to be written down in bool:s 
which moth cannot corrupt, nor time moulder. 
Men cast away hours like dust, but those rich mas- 
sive golden lives which some have lived, were all 
made up of these atomic particles. Nay, a single 
hour may prove a pearl of great price. Each hour 
has a history. As Time’s clock ticks, a zone of 
hours is belting the world, and receiving from each 
mortal some mark which shall yield some meaning 
for good or evil at the end. Multitudes of hours 
receive a common mark, yet not a few have ga- 
thered within them a pregnant and marvellous 
signification. In an hour, thoughts have been 
conceived, and purposes have been formed, and 
deeds have been done, that have changed all after- 
life. They have been sceds of sin and death, or of 
holiness and immortality.” 

After he had so spoken I thought I was on the 
shore, and trees were throwing over mea deep 
solemn shade, and the sun was going down, and 
there was a grave-like silence; when there came 
gliding past me, forms of varied shape and ‘mien, 
and each I was told was the spirit of an hour. 
First, there came one who was dark and demon- 
like, his eye-balls glaring with fire, while his brow 
was as the thunder-cloud, as if thick with misery 
and despair; and he told of hours that had been 
spent in weaving evil purposes under the teaching 
of accursed passions ; how lust had been conceived, 
and imtemperance nursed, and the coals of resent- 
ment blownintothe flame of revenge, and all manner 
of impurity, injustice, and violence, brought out into 
deadly perpetration—within the short period of one 
sweep performed by the old clock’s huge pendulum, 
And I thought of young souls whom I had known, 
who in one short hour had been poisoned by temp- 
tation, whose beauty like a leaf had all at once 
been seared as by a scorching sirocco blast. Next 
there came another, and the form was bowing 
down, the face was sorrowful, big tears were flow- 
ing, the voice was sad, and the step was trembling, 
but he had a staff like a cross, wherewith he stayed 
himself; and I heard him speak of hours that had 
been spent in mourning over other hours—hours 
of repentance and godly sorrow—of confession, 
humiliation, and prayer. And I thought of David’s 
psalm which I had read, and which the broken- 
hearted King of Israel had written in hours of holy 
sorrow, when he was sowing sceds of immortal joy; 
and of the hour when Peter went out and wept 
bitterly ; and of the hour when the three thousand 
were pricked to the heart, and cried out, “ Men 
and brethren, what shall we do?’ And next 
appeared one far different; he was like a warrior, 
his armour flashing with a lustre brighter than 
steel, while there waved from his helmet a plume as 
if each feather had been a sunbeam; his shield was 
broad and embossed, and as to his sword I never 
saw one like it. And he went on to tell of hours 
of spiritual warfare and victory, and how by an 
hour’s resolute resistance temptation had been 
crushed ; how by an hour’s mortification a lust had 
been slain; how by an hour’s prayer Satan had 
been vanquished ; and I at once thought of Paul, 
and Luther, and Bunyan, and such men, and of the 
critical hours in their lives when, by the dexterous 
use of Faith’s shield, or the Spirit’s sword, the tide of 
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victory had been turned, and the hosts of darkness 
had been driven away in utter rout and discomfi- 
ture. ; 

After this I saw one diverse from all the rest; 
he came down direct from heaven, and was too 
ethereal for words to describe; his descent was 
like the gentle fluttering of a dove, fragrance filled 
the air, there was a halo of light all round about, 
and a still small voice came from the mysterious 
presence; and spoke of the great hour of regenera- 
tion—of the beginning of spiritual life in man’s 
dead heart—of old things passing away, and all 
things becoming new ; and I began to think of Saul 
of Tarsus, and of Colonel Gardiner, and of many 
more whose hour of conversion was so plain and 
notable ; and the thought too came, that though 
the hour be unknown until after it is past, yet is 
there an hour in every renewed man’s history, 
when the sun began to rise—the seed to quicken— 
when the night melted into day, and life triumphed 
over death. 

And he whom I next saw was like unto the Son 
of man; yet did I know him to be the Ancient of 
days, and he proclaimed himself the Lord of all 
hours ; but he spake of some which he had once 
spent on earth, which had made the hours of man 
quite different from what otherwise they could 
have been—which had given birth to the hours of 
regeneration, and bound a rainbow round the hour 
of death. The hour in which he was betrayed— 
the hour and power of darkness—the hour when 
his soul was troubled—the hour when they cruci- 
fied him—the hour when he cried, “‘ Father, into 
thy hand IT commit my spirit :” hours were they of 
love and sorrow, such as none ever spent before, 
and from which, as from hidden roots that went 
down deep into a dark soil, there sprung up strong 
branches and green leaves, and bright fruits of par- 
don, sanctity, and bliss. And { remembered how, 
through faith in him, the whole of Time’s story 
had been changed to many a one, and the voyage 
over human life’s uncertain ocean had ended in 
a landing on the pearly beach of the heavenly 
country. 

Afterwards, I beheld one more, whose form was 
changeful ; there were crowds of mortals busy 
about the path along which he moved; and he 
touched one after another as he went his way, and 
to some he seemed a ministering angel, and to the 
rest a king clothed in terror; they who were 
touched by his mysterious finger were forced to 
follow him, and he led some through a glorious 
palace archway, where the sun was shining brighter 
than on the brightest summer’s day ; but he thrust 
the rest through a grim prison gate, where blacker 
clouds were gathering than ever covered a winter’s 
sky. Perplexed by these visions, I turned to look 
for my guide and counsellor, who again stood by 
me, and told me it was the spirit of man’s last 
hour—the hour of dying and of changing worlds ; 
that it was coming soon to me; and he asked how 
I thought it would look on me, and where it would 
carry me. Whereupon I recollected what I had 
often thought, that in every year I spend a day 
which is of the same date as that which will be 
hereafter carved on my grave-stone—and that 
every day, asleep or awake, I cross the hour which 
corresponds in number with my last. 

And then—there was no more sea—and the stars 








of heaven fell—and the old clock tower of time 
crumbled to pieces—and the rocks were as molten 
lead—and stretching ut in august magnificence, 
while there gathered r und it countless hosts, was 
a great white throne. And now “the hour was 
come, when the decd that were in their graves 
heard the voice of the Son of man, and came 
forth.’’ And all the hours came up for judgment; 
and every one was examined, and what had been 
thought and done in each was discovered ; it was as 
a living voice, and there was no secret that it kept, 
but. with a truthful tongue told all. And I 
thought I saw the hours of my life, as if borne on 
wings, come sailing up from the deep ocean of the 
past, and I looked not for those that would speak 
of earthly acquisitions and joys, however rich and 
bright, but for those which would speak of faith 
and prayer, of love and service— hours spent in 
musing on the Bible, in communing with and imi- 
tating Christ—in mortifying sin—in conquering 
the world—in making known the Saviour to lost 
souls. I was beginning to feel agonized that there 
were so few of these, when, under the influence of 
my agitation, I awoke. 

The last spark was playing on the perished em- 
ber; the parting flame was quivering on the top 
of the burnt-out lamp—emblem of the passin 
hour ; for amidst the deep silence, just then, there 
came from the village church clock the knell of 
the dying year. I slowly counted the twelve strokes, 
and made the hour they ushered in, an Hour or 
PRAYER. J. 8. 





HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
THIS name must be lifted up as a beacon, with all 


its pleasant and interesting associations; it must be | 


added to the list in which some names of brighter 
fame are written—Burns, Byron, Campbell, and others, 
their compeers. They had all the rich endowment of 
genius, and might, in achieving fame for themselves, 
have gained glory for God, and great good for man. 
But they looked “upon the wine when it was red,” 
and gave life and fame, and their precious gifts, and 
God’s blessing, for its false and ruinous joys. We 
would not drag forth their names, that we may gloat 
over their infirmities. We pity them for their sad 
fall. We acknowledge the strength of their tempta- 
tions, and, walking backwards, would throw a mantle 
over their frailties. But these men are needed also 
as warnings. The moral world must have its light- 
houses. Thousands of young men are running down 
upon the same rocks on whieh they were cast away. 
If the light of their genius has made them conspicu- 
ous, let us then use their conspicuity, and throw a 
ray from them, as from a beacon, far out upon the 
dim and perilous sea. 

Hartley Coleridge was the eldest son of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, poet and metaphysician. He had 
some of his father’s gifts, particularly his captivating 
conversational power, and his propensity for novel and 
profound speculation, He had also his father’s in- 
firmity of purpose. In thé case of the son, the reason, 
as the world is now informed in a biography written 
by his brother, was, that he early became the slave of 
intemperate habits, from which no aspirations of his 
own heart, no struggles with the enslaving appetite, 
and no efforts of sympathizing and sorrowful friends, 
could ever deliver him. He gained a fellowship in 


Oriel College, Oxford, and forfeited it in consequence 
of these habits, 


He then cast himself, as a literary 
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adventurer, into the wild vortex of London life; failed 
sadly in all his projects; drank deep of the treacher- 
ous wine-cup, often to his own shame, and the chagrin 
of his friends, from whom he would sometimes hide 
himself in places where restraint was unknown, and 
shame forgotten, that he might be delivered from 
their reproachful pity. In the end, he betook himself 
to a cottage in the North of England, where, on the 
6th of January, 1849, he died, not, we trust, without 
penitence and faith in the Redeemer of guilty and 
wretched men. He is buried in the Grasmere church- 
yard, near to the venerated dust of Wordsworth, who 
was always his kind and sympathizing friend. 

Hartley Coleridge tells us, in one of his confessions, 
that his first resort to wine was for the purpose of 
seeking relief from the sting of defeated ambition. 
This temptation was necessarily brief in its duration, 
for time would gradually extract this sting from his 
sensitive mind and heart. This, therefore, was not 
the doorway of the path which led him down to the 
gulf. The “ wine parties” of Oxford were the scenes 
in which Hartley Coleridge was betrayed and lost. 
We have but a momentary glimpse of these things in 
the biography, but that glimpse is sufficient. It re- 
veals to us what in popular language is called a gay 
scene, but which to us, and in reality, is sombre as 
death. In the midst of it, there sits a bright-eyed, 
enthusiastic, impetuous young man; heated with re- 
peated draughts of wine; urged by his fellow-revellers 
to drink deeper ; yielding readily to their solicitations ; 
and pouring forth all the while a stream of continu- 
ous and sparkling discourse, which fascinated his com- 
panions by its wit, its facility, and its beauty. Alas! 
how many of those companions, it may be, are with 
him in graves where men can only weep, and be silent. 

It has often been said, and with much truth, that 
+here is no more dangerous gift for 2 young man, 
than to be able to sing a good song. It is equally 
dangerous, we think, to be known as a good talker. 
The gift of rapid, brilliant, mirth-moving speech, is a 
perilous possession. The dullards, for whose amuse- 
ment this gift is so often invoked, know well that to 
ply its possessor with wine, is the readiest way to 
bring out its power. But in the end, the wine de- 
stroys the intellect, and the man of wit degenerates 
into a buffoon, ard dies a drunkard. Such is the 
brief life and history of many a young man, who, be- 
hind the stained glass windows of the fashionable 
restaurant, or in the mirrored and cushioned rooms 
of the club-house, was hailed as the “Prince of good 
fellows,” and the rarest of wits. The laughing ap- 
plauders pass on, each in their own way, and he who 
made them sport, is left to struggle in solitude with 
the enemy they have helped to fasten upon him. 
Let every young man who longs for these gifts, and 
envies their possessors, remember “ poor Hartley Cole- 
ridge.” Let them be warned by the fate of one who 
was caught in the toils they are weaving around 
themselves, and perished therein, leaving behind him 
the record of a life of unfulfilled purposes, and of 
great departures from the path of duty and peace. 


DIFFERENT CLASSES OF READERS.—Coleridge has 
said that there are four classes of readers. The first 
he compares to an hour glass; their reading being as 
the sand—it runs in and runs out, and leaves not a 
vestige behind. <A second class resembles a sponge, 
which imbibes everything, and returns it in nearly the 
same state, only a little dirtier. A third class he 
likens to a jelly bag, which allows all that is pure to 
pass away, and retains all the refuse and the dregs. 
Tho fourth class may be compared to the slaves in the 
diamond mines of Golconda, who, casting aside all that 





Curiosities of Dhell- Fish. 


INHABITANTS OF AN OysTER.—Observations with a 
microscope have shown that the shell of an oyster is a 
world occupied by an innumerable quantity of small 
animals, compared to which the oyster itself is a 
colossus. The liquid enclosed between the shells of 
the oyster contains a multitude of embryos covered 
with transparent scales, which swim with ease; a 
hundred and twenty of those embryos, placed side by 
side, would not make an inch in breadth. This liquor 
contains also a great variety of animalcule, five hun- 
dred times less in size, which give out a phosphoric 
light. Yet besides these inhabitants of this dwelling, 
there are also three distinct species of worms, 


Tue Tears of OystERS.—Glancing round this ana- 
tomical workshop, we find, amongst other things, some 
preparations showing the nature of pearls. Examine 
them, and we find that there are dark and dingy pearls, 
just as there are handsome and ugly men ; the dark pearl 
being found on the dark shell of the fish, the white 
brilliant one upon the smooth inside shell. Going 
further in the search, we find that the smooth, glitter- 
ing lining, upon which the fish moves, is known as the 
nacre, and that it is produced by a portion of the ani- 
mal called the mantle; and, for explanation sake, we 
may add that gourmands practically know the mantle 
as the beard of the oyster. When living in its glossy 
house, should any foreign substance find its way 
through the shell to disturb the smoothness so essen- 
tial to its ease, the fish coats the offending substance 
with nacre, and a pearl is thus formed. The pearl is, 
in fact, a little globe of the smooth, glossy substance 
yielded by the oyster’s beard; yielded ordinarily to 
smooth the narrow home to which his nature binds him, 
but yielded in round drops, real pearly tears, if he is 
hurt. When a beauty glides among her throng of ad- 
mirers, her hair clustering with pearls, she little thinks 
that her ornaments are products of pain and diseased 
action, endured by the most unpoetical of shell-fish. 


Srneine SHELLS.—Mr. Taylor, when at Bathcalon, 
in Ceylon, on going at night on a lake near the fort, was 
struck by a loud musical noise proceeding from the 
bottom of the water. It was caused by multitudes of 
some animal inhabiting shells; the natives call them 
“singing shells.” The sounds are like those of an 
accordian, Aolian harp, or guitar, vibrating notes, and 
pitched in different keys. A snail, abundant in Corfu, 
if irritated by a touch of a piece of straw, will emit a 
distinctly audible sound in a querulous tone. 


Tue CurrLe Fish OF THE CHINESE SEAS.—Octopi 
of enormous size are occasionally met with among the 
islands of Meia-co-shima group. I measured one, says 
the zoologist of the ship “ Samarang,” which two men 
were bearing on their shoulders across a pole, and 
found each arm rather more than two feet long, giving 
the creature the power of exploring an area of about 
twelve feet without moving. Cuttle plates, afoot anda 
half in length, are found strewing the beaches. I have 
frequently observed cuttles in full predatory activity, 
and have had considerable difficulty in securing them, 
so great is their restless vivacity at this time, and so 
vigorous are their endeavours to escape. They dart 
from side to side of the pools, or fix themselves so 
tenaciously to the surface of the stones, by means of 
their suckers, that it requires great force and strength 
to detach them. When removed and thrown upon the 
sand, they progress rapidly in a sidelong shuffling 
manner, extending their long arms, ejecting their ink- 
like fluid in sudden violent jets, and staring about with 
their huge shining eyes, which at night are luminous, 
like a cat’s, in a very grotesque and hideous manner. 





is worthless, preserve only the pure gem. 
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Che Purtry of the Wanrs. 


THE HOURS, 
The hours are viewless angels, 
That still go gliding by, 
And bear each minute’s record up 
To Him who sits on high. 


And we, who walk among them, 
As one by one departs, 

See not that they are hovering 
For ever round our hearts. 


Like summer bees, that hover 
Around the idle flowers, 

They gather every act and thought, 
Those viewless angel-hours. 


The poison or the nectar 

The heart’s deep flower-cups yield ; 
A sample still they gather swift, 

And leave us in the field, 


And some flit by on pinions 
Of joyous gold and blue, 

And some flag on with drooping wings 
Of sorrow’s darker hue. 


But still they steal the record, 
And bear it far away ; 

Their mission-flight, by day or night, 
No magic power can stay. 


And as we spend each minute 
Which God to us hath given, 

The deeds are known before his throne, 
The tale is told in heaven. 


These bee-like hours we see not, 
Nor hear their noiseless wings ; 

We only teel too oft when flown, 
That they have left their stings. 


So teach me, heavenly Father, 
To meet each flying hour, 

That as they go they may not show 
My heart a poison-flower. 


So, when death brings its shadows, 
The hours that linger last 

Shall bear my hopes on angel’s wings, 
Unfettered by the past. 


WHERE DWELLETH YESTERDAY? 
Hours, sweet hours, ye are vanished, 
Your summer life is dead, 

And far away are banished 

The gay delights ye shed! 

Ye are dwelling with the faded flowers, 
Ye are with the suns long sct, 

But oh! your memory, gentle hours, 
Is a living vision yet. 


Peace, lovely hours, bright peace, 
Although ye ne’er return, 

And thoughts, as when the glorious cease, 
Be for your memory worn. 

Where were the endless river, 

Did not the rill flow on? 

And where heaven’s bless’d “ for ever,” 


If life’s hours ne’er were gone? Mlss JEWSBUDZ. 


—_——— 


IMPROVE THE PRESENT. 
Arrest the present hour, and stay its flight, 
Imprint the marks of wisdom on iis wings: 
*Tis of more worth than kingdoms ; far more precious 
Than all the richest treasures of the earth! 
O let it not elude thy grasp ; but like 
The good old patriarch of God’s holy word, 
Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee! 


Cc. P, CRANCH. | 
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THE WORTH OF HOURS. 
Believe not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by: 


For every man’s weak self, alas ! 
Makes him to see them while they pass, 
As through a dim or tinted glass: 


But if in earnest care you would 
Mete out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your after-mood. 


Those surely are not fairly spent, 
That leave your spirit bowed and bent 
Tn sad unrest, and ill-content: 


And more—though free from seeming harm, 
You rest from toil of mind or arm, 
Or slow retire from pleasure’s charm— 


If then a painful sense comes on 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed, or vainly done— 


Of something from your being’s chain 
Broke off, nor to be link’d again 
By all mere memory can retain— 


Upon your heart this truth may riso— 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man’s just destinies : 


8o should we live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower— 
A self-reviving thing of power; 


That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed ; 


Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 


Far better than a barren joy. MILNES. 


O Time! than gold more sacred; more a load 
Than lead to fools, and fools reputed wise. 

What moment granted man without account ? 
What years are squandered, wisdom’s debt unpaid! 
Our wealth in days all due to that discharge. 


Youth is not rich in time ; it may be poor; 

Part with it as with money, sparing; pay 

No moment, but in purchase of its worth: 

And what its worth? ask death-beds, they can tell. 
Part with it as with life, reluctant ; big 

With holy hope of nobler time to come: 


“Time higher aimed, still nearer the great mark 


Of men and angels ; virtue more divine. 


Redeem we time ?—Its loss we dearly buy. 

What pleads Lorenzo for his high-prized sports ? 
He pleads time’s num’rous blanks ; he loudly pleads 
The straw-like trifies on life’s common stream. 
From whom those blanks and trifles but from thee ? 
No blank, no trifle, Nature made, or meant. 
Virtue, or purposed virtue, still be thine ; 

This cancels thy complaint at once; this leaves 

In act no trifle, and no blank in time. 

This greatens, fills, immortalizes all ; 

This is the blessed art of turning all to gold: 

This is the heart’s prerogative to raise 

A royal tribute from the poorest hours : 

Immense revenue ev’ry moment pays. 


*Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, . 

And ask them what report they bore to heaven ; 

And how they might have borne more welcome news. 
Their answers form what men experience call ; 

If Wisdom’s friend, her best; if not, worst foe, YOUNG. 




















